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As far as the chemical or physical mechanism of memory is concerned, we 
have at present only a few vague data. H. Meyer and Overton have pointed 
out that substances which are easily soluble in fat are also, for the most part, 
strong anaesthetics, e. g., ether, chloroform, etc., and that the ganglionic cells 
are especially rich in lipoids. It is possible that the mechanism of associative 
memory depends in part upon the properties and activities of the fatty con- 
stituents of the cerebral hemispheres. Another fact which may be of im- 
portance is the observation of Speck that if the partial pressure of oxygen 
in the air is lowered to below one third of its normal value, the fundament 
of mental activity, namely, memory, is almost instantly interfered with, and 
total loss of consciousness rapidly follows." 



Harvard Oriental Series. Vols. VII -VIII. — Atharva-Veda Samhita. 

Translated with a Critical and Exegetical Commentary by William 

Dwight Whitney. Revised and brought nearer to completion and edited 

by Charles Rockwell Lanman. 
Vol. IX. The Little Clay Cart. Attributed to King Shudraka and 

translated into English prose and verse by Arthur William Ryder. 

Cambridge: Harvard University 1905. 
The Atharva-Veda is one of the most ancient and venerable collections 
of Brahman lore that has come down to us. It contains incantations, hymns, 
exorcisms for all possible purposes, and thus forms an important landmark 
in the development of religion. An elegant birch bark manuscript has been 
found in Kashmir, which is now in possession of the University of Tubingen, 
and was edited as an edition de luxe several years ago by the Professors 
Richard Garbe and Maurice Bloomfield. A translation into German was 
made some time ago by Professor Weber in Indische Studien, Vol. IV, 1858, 
PP- 393 to 430. The present translation, the first one into English, is the work 
of the late Whitney, which has been edited and in some unfinished portions 
brought to completion by Professor Lanman. Professor Roth was the first 
to understand the significance of this ancient work, and he inspired his dis- 
ciple Whitney to undertake a translation which he had almost completed, 
when death prevented him from giving the finishing touches to it. So the 
work of bringing it before the public was left to Professor Whitney's disciple, 
and friend, Charles R. Lanman, and it could not have been put in better 
hands. He has not only faithfully attended to the labor of making the manu- 
script ready for publication, but has revised and added and brought up to 
date those parts of the material which had been left incomplete, and work 
has been done with reverence and love for the master at whose feet he had 
sat. A Sanskrit poem at the end of the preface bears testimony to the spirit 
which animated Lanman. Thus this stupendous work becomes a monument 
not only to ancient religion but also to true scholarship, and the editor gives 
expression to his feelings in the following words and verses : 

"Had Whitney lived to see this work in print and to write the preface, 
his chief tribute of grateful acknowledgement would doubtless have been to 
his illustrious preceptor and colleague and friend whose toil had so largely 
increased its value, to Rudolph Roth of Tubingen. Whitney, who was my 
teacher, and Roth, who was my teacher's teacher and my own teacher, both 
are passed away, and Death has given the work to me to finish, or rather to 
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bring nearer to an ideal and so unattainable completeness. They are beyond the 
reach of human thanks, of praise or blame : but I cannot help feeling that even 
in their life-time they understood that science is concerned only with results, 
not with personalities, or (in Hindu phrase) that the goddess of learning, 
Sarasvati or Vac, cares not to ask even so much as the names of her votaries ; 
and that the unending progress of science is indeed like the endless flow of 
a river. 

"Teacher and teacher's teacher long had wrought 
Upon these tomes of ancient Hindu lore, 
Till Death did give to one whom both had taught 
The task to finish, when they were no more. 



"The Gita's lesson had our Whitney learned — 

To do for duty, not for duty's meed. 
And, paid or unpaid be the thanks he earned, 
The thanks he recked not, recked alone the deed. 

"Here stands his book, a mighty instrument, 

Which those to come may use for large emprise. 
Use it, O scholar, ere thy day be spent. 
The learner dieth, Learning never dies." 

The Atharva-Veda itself consists of prayers which are intended as in- 
cantations to overcome all kinds of evils that threaten man's destiny. From 
the rich collection we will select one to serve us as an example. In book III, 
page 30, we read a prayer for concord, which, omitting all commentaries' 
notes and explanations of the text, reads as follows : 

"Like-heartedness, like-mindedness, non-hostility do I make for you; 
do ye show affection the one toward the other, as the inviolable [cow] toward 
her calf when born. 

"Be the son submissive to the father, like-minded with the mother; let 
the wife to the husband speak words full of honey, wealful. 

"Let not brother hate brother, nor sister, sister; becoming accordant, of 
like courses, speak ye words auspiciously. 

"Having superiors, intentful, be ye not divided, accomplishing together, 
moving on with joint labor; come hither speaking what is agreeable one to 
another ; I make you united, like-minded. 

"Your drinking be the same, in common your share of food; in the same 
harness do I join you together; worship ye Agni united, like spokes about 
a nave. 

"United, like-minded I make you, of one bunch, all of you, by concilia- 
tion; like the gods defending immortality; late and early be well-willing 
yours." 

The first volume (viz., Vol. VII, of the Harvard Oriental Series) contains 
as a frontispiece a fine medallion portrait of Professor Whitney while the 
second volume (Volume VIII of the Harvard Oriental Series) contains a 
facsimile of a page of the Kashmirian Codex. 

Besides the editor's preface the reader is furnished with a brief sketch 
of Professor Whitney's life and a list of his works. 
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The critical notes leave nothing to be desired and there is no question 
that the Sanskrit scholar will find the edition most serviceable for all pur- 
poses. 

Volume IX of the Harvard Oriental Series contains the interesting trans- 
lation of a Hindu drama by Arthur W. Rider, entitled "The Little Clay Cart," 
and consisting of ten acts. Professor Lanman calls attention in an editor's 
note to the importance of Eastern civilization and our necessity of familiar- 
izing ourselves with it. He points out how Japan has been benefited by having 
studied Western civilization, whereby she has grown not only in intellectual 
capacity but also in practical achievements both in peace and in war. Pro- 
fessor Lanman says: 

"The fruitfulness of those scions of Western civilization which the Jap- 
anese have grafted upon their own stock is to-day the admiration of the 
world. In our wonder, let us not forget that that stock is the growth of 
centuries, and that it is rooted in a soil of racial character informed by 
ethical ideals which we are wont to regard, with arrogant self-complacency, 
as exclusively proper to Christianity, but which were, in fact, inculcated 
twenty-four centuries ago through precept and example by Gotama the En- 
lightened, or, as the Hindus call him, Gotama the Buddha. It has often been 
said that India has never influenced the development of humanity as a whole. 
Be that as it may, it now seems no less probable than strange that she is 
yet destined to do so, on the one hand, indirectly, through the influence of 
Indian Buddhism upon Japan, and, on the other, directly, by the diffusion 
in the West of a knowledge of her sacred writings, especially those of 
Vedantism and Buddhism. To judge the East aright, we must know not 
only what she is, but also how she has become what she is ; know, in short, 
some of the principal phases of her spiritual history as they are reflected in 
her ancient literature, especially that of India. To interpret to the West the 
thought of the East, to bring her best and noblest achievements to bear 
upon our life, — that is to-day the problem of Oriental philology." 



Applied Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Boston : Ginn, 1906. Pp. xviii, 384. 
Price, $3.00 net. 

Mr. Ward claims that this "treatise on the conscious improvement of 
society by society," constitutes with its predecessor Pure Sociology, a system 
of sociology, while those together with his earlier sociological works com- 
pose a consistent and comprehensive system of social philosophy. The main 
implication of the entire system is "a true science of society, capable in the 
measure that it approaches completeness, of being turned to the profit of 
mankind. .. .It aims to point out a remedy for the general paralysis that is 
creeping over the world, and which a too narrow conception of the law of 
cosmic evolution serves rather to increase than to diminish. It proclaims 
the efficacy of effort provided it is guided by intelligence." 

This particular portion of Mr. Ward's system of sociology is divided into 
three parts. The first part, "Movement," begins with a definitive chapter on 
the relation of pure to applied sociology followed by one on "The Efficacy 
of Effort," which proves the fallacy of the laisses {aire school. Then the 
author treats of the "End or Purpose of Sociology," "Social Achievement," 



